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The drive is on to stabilize MANPOWER! 


Manpower will be stabilized simply because this is one of the requirements for 
winning what is still a total war. Ultimately it has got to be done, whether the 
means are voluntary or involuntary. Strenuous efforts are now being made 
toward stabilization in concerted actiou by the War Manpower Commission, 
the War Labor Board, and similar agencies involved. Through the cooperation 
of these agencies and through the help of companies in key industries, the AMA 
Personnel Division has arranged for a thorough, realistic analysis of the prob- 
lems that must be licked before the task can be accomplished and of what 
the next steps will be. 





Some of the Sessions 


The War Manpower Commission Talks It Over with 
Management 
L. A. APPLEY, Executive Director, War Manpower Commission—Chatrman 


Industry’s Problems of Manpower Stabilization 
JOHN A. STEPHENS, U. S. Steel Corporation 


Problems and Policies of the War Labor Board 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, Vice Chairman, War Labor Board 


“Toward a National Labor Policy” 

CYRUS CHING, U. S. Rubber Co., Chairman © ALMON E. ROTH, WLB—Management 
WAYNE E. MORSE, WLB—Government : VAN E. BITTNER, WLB—Labor 
ELMO ROPER—Public Opinion 


Selective Service Reactions to Industrial Practices 
GENERAL LEWIS B. HERSHEY, Director of Selective Service 


Development and Wartime Realignment of Personnel Depts. 
The Present and Future Status of the Personnel Profession 


Implications of the Smith-Connally Act 
R. S. SMETHURST, National Association of Manufacturers 


Wage Stabilization and Adjustment 
Effects of a National Service Act 


The War Effort and Industrial Relations 
ERIC A. JOHNSION, President, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


Industrial Relations Problems of the Postwar World 
PAUL HOFFMAN, President, Studebaker Corporation 


Send Your Registration Now to AMA Headquarter 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 330 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. 
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N ULTIPLE shifts have upset the living 
‘ pattern of millions of industrial workers 
Partial List of Contents and posed novel problems for personnel 
managers. Night-shift workers (who com- 
prise perhaps 40 per cent of the war labor 


The Management Index force) live in an upside-down world where 


The Truth About Cutbackz..................... 322 they seldom see the light of day. Major dis- 
Factory Management and locations occur in their eating, sleeping and 
WVaintenance recreation habits, and it is often impossible 

sc, Sind : oa- to synchronize their activities with the nor- 
Getting e Oe Rew. Te rhythm of family life. Health and 
Forbes digestion of night-shift workers suffer acutely, 
The Workers’ Postwar Plans............. 326 and their social life—as one executive aptly 
Printers’ Ink: puts it—is “about as limited as that of a 


lighthouse keeper.” 


Time Study and Clerical Incentives.... 329 According to Paul and Faith Pigors 


The Office Economist (Working Around the Clock—page 334), 
Working Around the Clock......................... 334 personnel managers in many cases have 
The Atlantic Monehly failed to tackle the night-shift problem real- 

- ‘ istically. Yet the success of night-shift pro- 
Battle-Scarred Veterans Look to In- duction depends to a great extent not only 
dustry S sii Of ON the intellectual and emotional maturity of 
Steel the worker but on the advice and help he 


339 receives from management in reshaping his 
. way of life. The authors make a strong 

plea for more adequate planning of late 
Should We Kill Straight Commission? 344 shifts based on factual knowledge of the 


Getting More Product from Less Metal 
Purchasing 


Sales Management needs of the workers themselves. 
Is Small Business Really Doomed’... 346 
Advertising & Selling HAT do the rank-and-file workers ex- 
: pect and what are they planning to do 
Budgeting in Wartime .......................... 349 in the postwar period? These questions 


359 were the subject of a survey of 819 workers 
“recently made for Printers’ Ink. Significantly, 
the majority of workers expect lower hourly 


Federal Supervision of Insurance 
The Casualty Insuror 


And Others and weekly wages (the greatest number 
think weekly wages will average about 23 
Briefer Book Notes wncccccccccccccssmssnnue--. 396 per cent less), and they hold a somber view 
of the postwar employment outlook. Further 

Publications Received ccc. 396 findings on pages 326-328. 
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General Management 


~The Truth About Cutbacks 


4 irs cutback question has recent- 


ly been a cause of widespread 

discussion and considerable con- 
cern. It is easy to see why both man- 
agement and labor should be puzzled 
and disturbed by the paradox of shut- 
downs and unemployment in the midst 
of all-out war production. 

The chief cause of concern, however, 
is probably not so much the actual 
cutbacks that have already occurred 
as the possibility of future cutbacks 
and their effect. Industry, we know, 
wants no sugar-coated optimism from 
Washington on this point. So indus- 
try asks, and rightly: “What are the 
facts?” 

The actual outlook shapes up in 
about this way: 

1. The great majority of manufac- 
turers will continue to produce at top 
speed without interruption. 

2. A substantial minority will have 
to undergo readjustments involving re- 
design, rescheduling, and perhaps tem- 
porary cessation in production. 

3. A very small minority may be 


forced wholly or partially out of the 
picture. 

While no official estimates are avail- 
able or possible, I venture to state, as 
a personal opinion, that less than 30 
per cent of the total production pro- 
gram will be affected by cutbacks or 
changes of any sort. By this I do not 
mean to imply that 30 per cent will be 
so affected; I am simply stating the 
outer limit of the area in which some 
sort of change in production may take 
Actually, drastic changes have 
thus far affected less than 2 per cent 


place. 


of the over-all program. 

The specific effect of cutbacks on 
individual companies, however, is ad- 
mittedly more difficult to foresee. To 
begin with, the character of cutbacks 
is not dictated by any agency of the 
government. It is dictated by the Axis, 
by circumstances, and by fate. Only 
in the pitch of battle can the effec- 
tiveness of our weapons be tested 
against those of the enemy. Only in 
action can we ascertain whether attri- 
tion of munitions is in excess of, or 


For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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below, the estimates set by the armed 
services. 

For example, in the Tunisian cam- 
paign we lost only about half the planes 
we had expected to lose. Let’s hope 
that all our other estimates have erred 
in the same direction. 
cannot be sure, it would be folly to 


Yet, since we 


relax. Thus it must be assumed that 
we shall “‘put the heat” on production 
right down to the day when the last 
Axis stronghold has collapsed. And 
that, obviously, won’t be tomorrow. 

We must face the fact, too, that the 
subcontractor will often be the one 
who must scramble the hardest. It is 
he who may be forced most often to 
make his new connections in some un- 
familiar line of production. But he 
will be aided by the fact that appro- 
priate prime contractors will be look- 
ing for him just as hard as he is 
looking for them. And both will have 
this advantage: 

The government knows a great deal 
more about the location of facilities 
than it did a year ago. The War Pro- 
duction Board will bear down on this 
type of activity and will increase the 


large proportion of its personnel en- 


gaged in facilities work. With it all, 
however, I do not deny that a few 
companies may find reconversion 
wholly impossible. 

Three major forces will be at work 
in changing the pattern of industry’s 
operations in this new period of transi- 
tion. First and foremost is the neces- 
sity for getting the greatest and best 
production of needed items out of ex- 
isting facilities. Second is the neces- 
sity for revising the designs of muni- 
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tions items in accordance with per- 
formance reports from the battlefield. 
Third is the necessity for resuming 
production of some.of the parts and 
products woefully needed to maintain 
the essential civilian economy. But 
when we say “civilian goods,” we dis- 
tinctly do not mean luxury items. The 
outlook for manufacturers of luxuries 
is no better than it ever was, unless 
they can be converted to production of 
necessary things. 

These three forces will operate con- 
tinuously: (1) to intensify the search 
for idle tools; (2) to increase the 
“swapping” of facilities, contracts, and 
even plants; and (3) to stimulate sub- 
contracting. 

Let us examine a few examples of the 
ways in which these changes have 
worked already: 

Pratt & Whitney wanted increased 
production of a new propeller shaft. 
A New Jersey firm had a shop set up 
to make guns for Army Ordnance. 
This shop was running at only a small 
percentage of capacity, and had the 
facilities to make the propeller shafts. 
In Cleveland, meanwhile, another com- 
pany, also making guns for Army Ord- 
nance, had just taken a heavy cutback. 
It became apparent that if the New 
Jersey plant could be relieved of its 
Army contract, it could handle the 
propeller job. Result: The Cleveland 
plant got the ordnance contract, and 
the New Jersey firm took over the pro- 
peller contract. 

A Detroit company was operating 
seven plants, making airplane assem- 
blies and shell cases. When the step- 
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up came in the wing program, the man- 
agement reported that it could handle 
the expanded schedule only by the ad- 
dition of 6,000 employees. This, in 
the “tight” Detroit manpower situa- 
tion, seemed undesirable. On WPB’s 
recommendation, the firm transferred 
all its shell-loading operations to a 
plant in Scranton, Pa., where labor 
was more available. 

No less than 150 subcontractors, 
most of whom had been hit in the 
ordnance cutback, were included in the 
successful deal by which the Elastic 
Stop Nut Company stepped up its pro- 





duction from 25,000,000 to 64,000,000 
nuts a week. A railroad equipment 
company was making ammunition, but 
neither its facilities nor its personnel 
were being utilized to the utmost. The 
ammunition contract was shifted out 
and a $100,000,000 contract for cen- 
tral fire-control stations for heavy 
bombers was moved in. In this case 
some plant expansion was necessary, 
but it amounted to only $3,000,000, 
or 3 per cent of the contract price. 
By Donap M. Netson. Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance, July, 1943, 


p. 82:6. 


Fortunes Go Begging 


FrROM the Office of the Alien Property Custodian comes an extraordinary offer 
to American business men. A tremendous number of valuable copyrights, 
patents and patent applications formerly the property of enemies and persons 
residing in enemy-occupied territories may be had almost without cost. But, up 
ty» the present, American business has practically overlooked this most priceless 


gift. 


The Office of the Alien Property Custodian has produced a volume much 
thicker than the Manhattan Telephone Directory, containing a list of vested 
patents and patent applications, which sells for $5. However, the entire collection 
of patent descriptions fills 398 folio volumes, which are available for public inspec- 


tion at the New York Office, 120 Broadway. 


A similar collection, although 


incomplete, can be found in the Field Building, Chicago. The complete collection 
is also available in. Washington, D. C., at the National Press Building, where the 
Custodian has his office. The Custodian’s Office is hospitable to all inquiries and 


is eager to help in supplying information. 


The American chemical industry, Lehn & Fink, RCA, American Bosch Corp., 
and many others benefited substantially from the use of enemy patents after the 
last war. It is safe to assume that this time, too, the rewards gained by alert and 
imaginative industrial managers from the Alien Property Custodian’s offer will 
more than offset the mere cost of research and investigation. 

—Karv E. Ettincer in Printers’ Ink 8/13/43 


Small Business’ Bonanza 


GURPRISINGLY large is the total of business turned over to small plants by 





the War Department. It appears that about 48 cents of each War Department 
procurement dollar went to small factories during ‘the first half of this year. An 
analysis of 2,987 prime supply contracts indicates that an additional 25 cents of 
each dollar is received by small contractors through the so-called first-tier sub- 
contracts. 


—Washington Review 8/7/43 
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Getting in the News 


N a Western Pennsylvania city is 
a manufacturing plant to whose 
management the phrase “being in 
the news” brings a shudder. The 
company has been in newspaper head- 
lines five times in recent years, and 
its executives are convinced that all 
All the 


news has been on the negative side 


editors are hostile to them. 


—an embezzlement by an assistant 
cashier, a strike, a vice president in 
court on a trumped-up charge of alien- 
ation of affections, a fatal explosion, 
and a suit by a trouble-hunting minor- 
ity stockholder. 

“Why,” complains the management, 
“aren’t the good things about this com- 
pany ever printed?” 

The reason lies within the company. 

The management hasn’t any routine 
by which the good news, the construc- 
tive news, gets to editors’ desks. No 
one, inside or outside the organization, 
has been given responsibility for this 
function. 

In the stratum of big business, cor- 
porations have a “Director of Public 
Relations” and, in addition, retain 
outside counsel to assure that oppor- 
tunities won’t be neglected. The rank- 
and-file companies, however, do not 
They 
can get a “good press” in their local 
communities and keep the “trade” in- 
formed adequately on a non-profes- 
sional basis. “Making news,” in tra- 
ditional press-agent style, has no part 
in the process. 


need such specialized setups. 


The first step is to make one in- 
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dividual in the organization specific- 
ally responsible for publicity. Literary 
skill isn’t necessary. Legitimate busi- 
ness news doesn’t have to be “dressed 
up.” It merely needs to be reported: 
(1) in the right form; (2) to the right 
people; (3) at the right time. That 
entails no elaborate machinery and no 
great outlay of time or money. 

The individual selected should first 
do two things: (a) find out from local 
publications to just what individual 
on the editorial staff each type of news 
item should be phoned or mailed; 
(b) learn from first-hand study what 
types of news each trade publication in 
the company’s field is apt to print. 

As a rule, newspapers and other 
Iccal publications always consider 
items concerning: (a) annual officer 
elections and annual statements; (b) 
important personnel changes involving 
either local residents or former citi- 
zens; (c) major expansions in facili- 
ties or notable contracts; (d) activities 
of the company’s social or athletic or- 
ganizations; (e) human-interest oddi- 
ties; and, at the present time, (f) sig- 
nificant war activities when informa- 
tion can be released. 

In the business and trade-paper field, 
editors in general will pay attention 
to: (a) factual descriptions of new 
products and product changes; (b) 
personnel changes in executive and 
sales department; (c) major expan- 
sions in facilities; (d) moving of sales 
offices or opening of new offices. Some 
of them will consider factual, descrip- 
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tive articles on production processes 
and selling methods, if they are help- 
fully informative in nature and self- 
praise is soft-pedaled or omitted. 
Speeches made by executives before 
business organizations are also accept- 
able to some publications, provided 
the topic is of direct interest to readers. 

In preparing material for publica- 
tions, four facts need to be observed: 

1. News isn’t a cloak for free ad- 
vertising. Embroidery should be 
omitted and no items sent out in a 
form which will be hard to edit and 
cut. 

2. “News” is what happened today 
or yesterday, especially where news- 
papers are concerned. 

3. Material should go to the right 
editor. 

4, Some stories merit an accompany- 
ing photograph. If you believe a com- 
ing event justifies an item with illus- 
trations in local papers, advise publica- 
tions in advance. If they agree, they’ll 
send their staff photographers. Some 


The Workers’ 


ORKING people hold a very 
W realistic view of the postwar 
era. Most of them believe 

that wages will be lower and that they 
will earn less. They think that there 
will be much unemployment, that food 
will be scarce, and that, in general, 
prices will be no lower than at present. 
These facts are brought to light in a 
survey made for Printers’ Ink by Fact 
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business papers are big users of photos 
of individuals, either studio style or 
informal snapshots; for their use keep 
a file of glossy prints of all key execu- 
tives, 

One mechanical detail should also 
be emphasized. If a release is sent 
to a list of publications, be sure that 
all get clearly readable copies. Don’t 
invite the use of. a scrap basket by 
mailing smudged carbons, poorly 
duplicated sheets, or dark-colored sta- 
tionery. 

The big thing to remember, however, 
is the time element. News doesn’t keep. 
In an editor’s eyes, it becomes past 
history with a speed disconcerting to 
laymen. 

Your judgment as to what is “news” 
won’t always coincide with editors’ 
opinions. Still, you can be sure of this 
much—no matter how many times 
you're disappointed during the year, 
the sum total of the effort will give 
your company a better break in “the 
news.” By Mark Kenton. Forbes, 
August 15, 1943, p. 15:1. 


Postwar Plans 


Finders Associates, Inc., independent 
research organization. A total of 819 
workers were questioned in these nine 
cities: Baltimore, Houston, Newark, 
Jersey City, Kansas City, Milwaukee, 
Hartford, Portland, and Youngstown. 
Of the 819 respondents, 418 are men, 
and 401 are women; 628 are plant 
workers, and 191 are white-collar 
workers. 
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Their answers show that they are 
under no delusion about the instability 
of their present income levels. Only 
4 per cent think hourly rates will in- 
crease, and only 9.4 per cent expect 
total weekly wages to be more. Those 
anticipating a reduction in hourly rates 
amount to 63.4 per cent, and the ex- 
pectation of a reduced weekly wage is 
shared by 67.3 per cent. 

Women are more cheerful about 
their postwar earning power than men, 
with 32.9 per cent expecting the same 
wage then as now. Only 29.9 per cent 
of the men have the same hopes—67.2 
per cent of the men interviewed expect 
to earn less per hour. 

The great majority of the workers 
realize that when things begin running 
normally after the war, overtime pay 
won't continue to fatten their pay en- 
velopes and consequently they will be 
taking home less money. The greatest 
number think the average weekly wage 
will be about 23 per cent less! 

Stack that up against their expecta- 
tions that taxes, food and other prices 
will be as high, if not higher, and you 
have an intriguing picture! 

And now, considering that the ma- 
jority of workers expect lower hourly 
and weekly wages, much unemploy- 
ment, food scarcities, and all prices as 
high or higher in the postwar period, 
what are they planning to do? 

Many are planning to buy, as soon 
as they are available, such expensive 
items as automobiles, electric refriger- 
ators and washers, and similar equip- 
ment and appliances—and most work- 
ers expect to pay cash! 

Of 819 respondents, 254 want an 
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automobile; 213 want an electric re- 
frigerator; 197 want an electric 
washer; 173 want a radio; 157, a 
vacuum cleaner; 107, a gas stove; 90, 
a toaster; 76, an electric stove. 


When asked which they would buy 
first, most men said an automobile; 
and most women said an electric 
washer, with an automobile second 
choice. The men’s second choice was 
an electric refrigerator, which rated 
third with the women. 

In addition, the replies indicate that 
there is a pent-up demand for the fol- 
lowing in about the order named: 
irons, furniture, houses, sewing ma- 
chines, clothes, master mixers, type- 
writers, waffle irons, farms, farm ma- 
chinery and equipment, electric heat- 
ers, tires, electric cookers, alarm 
clocks, cooking utensils, motorcycles, 
garden tractors, television sets, bath 
tubs—and one adventurous soul out 
of 819 wants an airplane. 


Forty-five per cent of those pur- 
chases will be made for cash, while 
32.2 per cent will be on time (the 
others can’t say whether they will pay 
cash or instalments). 

The answers to the question, “What 
other plans have you for after the 
war?” should also be of special in- 
terest to postwar planners who are 
considering population shifts. Eighty 
of the 819 are definitely planning to 
move either back home, to the country, 
another town, or New York—but move. 
This compares with 22 per cent who 
said they might have to move. 

The postwar plans of 79 others have 
to do with working. Twenty-six in 
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this group said they will keep on work- 
ing, 25 will go into business, and 15 
will return to their old jobs. 

The great demand for housing is re- 
flected in the answers of those whose 
postwar plans are involved with their 
housing problems—172 of the 819 
people interviewed, or 21 per cent, 
plan to buy a house! A number of 
the others plan house repairs. 

Three inconsistencies are outstand- 
ingly apparent in the workers’ expec- 
tations of, and planning for, the post- 
war period: 

1. Though many expect wages will 
be lower, prices as high or higher, 
and taxes heavier than now, most of 
the workers have ambitious plans to 





own an automobile, house, or major 
household appliance. 

2. Though many expect much un- 
employment, most workers think they 
will continue to work. 

3. Though many expect. few women 
will continue to be employed in plants, 
a large number of husbands expect 
their wives to work. 

There can be no explanation for 
these inconsistencies except, perhaps, 
that they are a cheerful sign that 
Americans as a whole are determined 
to overcome obstacles to make the 
postwar world a comfortable place to 
live in. 

By Frank LaCLave. 
August 6, 1943, p. 11:4. 
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Toward Fewer Government Questionnaires 


CORRECTIVE measures regarding the issuance by federal agencies of un- 
authorized questionnaires, the existence of which is imposing an unwarranted 
burden on American business, have been reiterated by the Advisory Committee on 
Government Questionnaires, with the concurrence of the Bureau of the Budget. 


With a few exceptions, requests for information, as defined by law, are sub- 





ject to the review of the Bureau of the Budget and may not be issued by a federal 
agency unless authorized by the Bureau. The Advisory Committee, concerned 
with the circulation of questionnaires that have not been so authorized, has advised 
business men to exercise more caution about report forms that are suspected. 
“Inquiry should be made of the Advisory Committee or of the Bureau of the Budget 
whenever doubt exists as to whether the use of a report form has been authorized,” 
the Committee announcement said. “Whenever desired, no disclosure will be 
made of the person or organization making the inquiry.” 

W. J. Donald, Chairman of the Advisory Committee, added: “While inquiries 
about suspected forms may be made directly to the Committee or to the Budget 
Bureau, business men may, if they prefer, write directly to the federal agency 
issuing the form, or instead to their trade association, chamber of commerce, 
retail organization, professional society, or other organization, which may in turn 


communicate in confidence with us.” 
—Mill Supplies 7/43 





< NIGHT SHIFTS in offices will become more common as the shortage of equip- 
ment continues. A few reports from offices which work more than two shifts 


daily are encouraging. Worst difficulty reported by some office managers is the 
lack of trained, efficient supervisors for the extra shifts. 
more for night work than for day work. 


Pay averages 5 per cent 


—American Business 5/43 
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Office Management 


Time Study and Clerical incentives 


UNDAMENTALLY, there is lit- 
tle difference between direct 
labor operations and many so- 
called clerical duties. Certainly there 
is no clear-cut point of segregation, for 
in most factories we find operators per- 
forming minor clerical duties, such as 
filling out time cards and other forms 
of production reports; and in most of- 
fices we find many operations which 
are chiefly manual in nature, demand- 
ing less mental effort than many shop 
jobs. This being the case, it is not 
surprising that office routines lend 
themselves to the same fundamental 
principles of scientific management 
that have been applied so successfully 
to shop operations. When we stop to 
realize that in many companies the 
burden rate is several times the direct 
labor costs, and when we remember 
that a large portion of the burden con- 
sists of clerical wages, it is surprising 
that more effort has not been spent in 
this fertile field of cost reduction. 
True enough, we have not yet 
learned how to measure “how long it 
takes to think,” and thus it is practic- 
ally impossible to set up standard 
times for original thought. But aver- 
age standard times can be determined 
for any operation that is sufficiently 
repetitive, even when it is largely men- 
lal; indeed, many shop operations are 
just as variable and require as much 
mental activity as most routine cleri- 
cal operations. 
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Our problem, then, becomes one of 
selecting the best easily measured in- 
dex of operator output, and of choos- 
ing a plan of incentive wage payment 
consistent with the extent of variation 
of the output index. The number of 
orders written may be a satisfactory 
index, even if there is a potentially 
wide range in the number of items on 
each order; for over relatively long 
periods of time (one or two weeks) 
the average number of items per order 
will remain fairly constant. Other 
units of output which have been used 
successfully include pounds of incom- 
ing mail; dollar value of postage used 
on outgoing mail; stroke counters on 
typewriters; number of invoices 
checked; number of envelopes (or 
boxes of envelopes) addressed; num- 
ber of employees for whom wages are 
calculated; number of reams of mimeo- 
graph paper used; square inches of 
typing; etc. 

All operations in the same office 
might not be susceptible to use of the 
same output index; yet it will be found 
that many operations, only indirectly 
connected with a certain index, over 
long periods will vary directly with 
that index. 

The only safe method of establish- 
ing output standards, however, is by 
careful time study; and time study 
procedures in the office will be identi- 
cal with those employed in the shop. 
Careful timings should be made for 
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each of the detailed elements of an 
operation, for some elements will 
occur more frequently than others, and 
this frequency of occurrence must be 
considered when establishing the time 
standards. 

The selection of an incentive plan 
for wage payment is as important as 
the setting of time standards. Piece- 
work is by no means the only method 
of incentive wage payment. It can be 
successful only on highly repetitive 
and well-standardized operations where 
the number of units of output is wholly 
dependent upon, and directly propor- 
tional to, the effective manual effort 
of the operator. Piecework is unsatis- 
factory for operations on which out- 
put varies greatly with the skill or men- 
tal agility of the operators, or where 
the working conditions and materials 
and tools cannot be, kept within close 
limits of uniformity. 

Since most usable indexes of cleri- 
cal output may be determined at a 
point somewhat remote from the actual 
operation, absolute accuracy in the 
measurement of operator effort is im- 
possible. Furthermore, most clerical 
operations naturally will tend to vary 
somewhat, since most of them are as- 
sociated with a certain amount of 
mental ability. For these reasons it 
will be extremely difficult to establish 
tight standards, or standard conditions 
under which tight standards could be 
attained. Under such variable condi- 
tions, it must be assumed that the rates 
will tend to be rather loose, and any 
plan resembling direct piecework 
should not he employed. 
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These facts suggest the use of some 
type of sharing plan under which the 
relatively loose standards can be met 
without any extreme effort by the oper- 
ator, and under which the operator re- 
ceives some reasonable percentage of 
the difference between the standard 
time and the actual time spent on the 
job. The Rowan variable sharing plan 
would be quite satisfactory; however, 
the Halsey sharing plan is more flex- 
ible, for the operator’s share can be 
established at different levels to suit 
the conditions of the particular job. 
The 50 per cent share, originally used 
by Halsey, is not necessarily applicable 
to all types of operations. The per- 
centage actually used may vary from 
as low as, say, 10 per cent, up to 100 
per cent, in which latter case it would 
be equivalent to straight piecework. 
The percentage to employ for any par- 
ticular operation should be that per- 
centage “increase” in time necessary to 
achieve a 100 per cent increase in out- 
put above the loose standard, with the 
operator working at a good, reason- 
ably high standard level of effective 
effort. 

Some of the conditions outlined here 
may .seem complicated and difficult. 
But no time study work worthy of the 
name is easy. All these conditions can 
be met, nevertheless; and if they are 
carried out carefully, you can be as- 
sured of successful use of time stand- 
ards and incentive wage payment in 
your office. By H. Barrett Rocers. 
The Office Economist, Vol. XXV, No. 
2, 1943, p. 4:6. 
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Form Letters Speed Up Routine Correspondence 


most concerns will find, upon analysis, that their incoming mail contains many 
letters of a generally similar nature. In this event, form letters or form 
paragraphs, individually typed, can be used to advantage to speed up the answering 
of routine correspondence and to cut the time taken in answering such letters 
individually. 

One of the best ways to develop form letters or form paragraphs that can be 
used to answer the questions most frequently received in the daily mail ‘is to 
print up sheets of lightweight, letterhead-size paper, preferably of colored stock, 
with the heading “Analysis.” Then, for one month, have extra carbons of every 
outgoing letter made on these sheets. At the end of the month, turn over these 
carbons to the best-qualified letter-writer in your organization for his analysis. 
Let him sort the analysis carbons into groups, and then formulate the best possible 
reply to each frequently-asked question for use as a form letter or form paragraph. 
At the same time, let him constructively criticize the carbons, and note on them, 
for the guidance of the writers, where they can be shortened and improved. 


This operation may be repeated six months later, in order to keep the form 
letters and form paragraphs up-to-date, and to keep the concern’s letter-writers 
on their toes. 


This is one of many suggestions contained in “Very Promptly Yours,” a 
useful booklet describing practical time- and labor-saving methods of handling 
correspondence. Written by Robert E. Ramsay, author of several business books, 
the booklet is available gratis from the Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 

—Business [deas for Increasing Profits (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 6/1/43 


Office Goes to the Girls 


PERATING on the mountain-Mohammed formula, Sears, Roebuck & Co. has 

decided that if the girls won’t come to the work, it will take the work to the 
girls. The big mail-order house has set up a suburban branch of its correspond- 
ence department in Wheaton, IIl., where it employs female students at Wheaton 
College on a part-time basis. 


Interested in earning extra money and sufficiently intelligent to handle the 
work, the girls naturally are unable or unwilling to make the 35-mile trip to the 
main plant in Chicago. But with the office close at hand, they can fit the work 
in nicely with their classroom schedules. The company has rented a large vacant 
store for the new branch. Each morning several sacks of mail are taken out to 
Wheaton by inter-urban train and, under the direction of a headquarters super- 


visor, the girls put in four hours and upward a day. 
—Printers’ Ink 7/30/43 





AMA OFFICE MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The Office Management Conference of the American Management 
Association will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on 


Thursday and Friday, October 28 and 29. 
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Planning a Microfilm Installation 


HEN the office manager first 
W susie the application of 

microphotography to his rec- 
ords, he will discover a fund of in- 
formation regarding costs of installa- 
tion, costs of operation, savings avail- 
able, purchased vs. rented equipment, 
and other kindred subjects. But there 
are many small, annoying problems 
encountered in microfilm work about 
which little has been written. This 
article will attempt to point out some 
of these problems by citing actual ex- 
periences of the writer and his associ- 
ates during the trial-and-error period. 

We first planned the room in which 
the work was to be done. We had to 
accommodate a camera; three or four 
work tables, each at least three by five 
feet; a supplies locker; several micro- 
film files; a reader; a splicing table 
(rewinds, splicer, frosted light glass, 
bottles for water and splicing fluid) ; 
clotkes locker and chairs. A floor plan 
was made and later adjusted to meet 
conditions we could not foresee. Light- 
ing was no problem because we had to 
place the camera away from all sources 
of natural light, and our artificial light 
is uniformly good throughout our 
office. 

Ventilation is important. 
cameras require four 300- or 500-watt 
lamps, which can make a room highly 
uncomfortable. Depending on the size 
of the room, at least two, and possibly 
four, fans are desirable. But it is im- 
portant that no direct current of air 


Some 
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strike the work table. 


The slightest 


movement of the record during ex- 


posure (one-half second in our case), 
will spoil the shot. Check also the 
electrical outlets in the room. You 
will probably need wiring heavy 
enough to supply 2,000 watts at one 
outlet. 

Some supplementary equipment is 
The splicing board is a 
necessity; the small light glass is use- 


essential. 


ful in locating the spot to splice on 
the film; and, in this connection, a 
small eight-power lens prevents eye- 
strain. Another “must” is a reader to 
view your films. Time spent in film- 
ing records may be wasted if you do 
not review the work to insure that it 
is perfect. Reference to the films at 
a later date is done best on the same 
reader. 

Our two girl operators keep a daily 
microfilm work report, listing for 
each job: the temporary reel number; 
the department served; the name of 
the record; the sheet size; the serial 
numbers; the dates of the material; 
the size of film used; the counter num- 
bers at the start and at the finish, with 
the elapsed shots figured; the time the 
job is started and finished, together 
with the elapsed time; and the name 
of the operator who performed the 
filming. They also jot down the time 
spent sorting or arranging (we keep 
that to a minimum), the time spent 
indexing and titling reels, and the idle 


machine time. All this information 
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helps us to control costs of operation. 

The problem of titling the material 
on the reels caused us a little thought. 
Any handwritten or hand-lettered title 
would suffice, yet would be apt to pre- 
sent a non-uniform, sloppy appear- 
ance; and the titles were so numerous 
that doing them with a lettering guide 
and pen would have required a drafts- 
man. So we purchased a restaurant 
menu board, black felt background, 
several sets of enameled letters, and 
painted the rim of the board white. 
The result, on the film, is a clear 
white background with black border 
letters. The titles are uniform, the 
cost of each is negligible, and titles 
are prepared as rapidly as needed. 

Titles are shot when the record is 
filmed, and thus splicing is unneces- 
sary. Several frames are shot with the 
lens covered before and after each title 
so that, when the reel is run rapidly 
on the reader, the resulting white 
flashes indicate changes in material. 

We assign each reel a temporary 
number at the time it is filmed. This 
temporary number appears on the 
work sheet and is carried by the film 
until it returns from processing. It 
serves only to identify the film during 
the time it is being processed and 
edited. 

When the film is returned from proc- 
essing, it is run on the reader; and 
each frame is examined to ascertain 
that it is perfect. Any dissimilar ma- 
terial is spliced out and put aside, 
and any material held over from previ- 
ous reels is inserted in its proper place. 
We shoot as best suits our microfilm 
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production and depend upon splicing 
and editing to recapture the proper 
This is 
another reason for our assignment of 
temporary numbers. 

After reels are edited, we assign 
permanent numbers to them, deter- 
mined basically by departments. Thus, 
we have Accounting Department reels 
ACC 1, 2, 3, etc.; Patent Department 
reels PAT 1, 2, 3, etc.; Engineering 
Department reels ENG 1, 2, 3, etc. We 
made a supply of permanent reel num- 
bers for subsequent use, and these are 
spliced to the finished reel after edit- 
We desire the 
reel number to appear on the reel it- 
self, in case cartons are switched. We 


sequence where necessary. 


ing and numbering. 


make numbers in advance because we 
never know, at the time of filming, 
what the permanent reel number will 
be. 

The reels are then indexed according 
to the permanent numbers. Three-by- 
five cards are used, one for each record 
we photograph; and if the record oc- 
cupies more than one reel, one for each 
reel. These cards are filed by depart- 
ments and then by the records of each 
Should we want the 
Office Furniture Account in the Gen- 
eral Ledger of 1910, we would refer 


to Accounting Department, General 


department. 


Ledger cards, until we found the 
notation, “General Ledger 1909-1912.” 
We would obtain the film, put it-on the 
reader, watch for the first series of 
“flashes” denoting a title, read the 
title, and trace through the Office Fur- 
niture Account. By Gerorce W. 
OLIVER, JR. The Office, August, 1943, 
p. 15:7. 
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Working Around the Clock 


|EW executives or personnel men 

have ever worked on late shifts. 

They do not know accurately the 

results of their decisions for late-shift 

workers. Yet adequate planning of 

multiple shifts can be based only on 
such knowledge. 

Is it enough to concede that a man’s 
day should include recreation and 
sleep as well as work, if these activities 
are scheduled at such a time and in 
such an order that they interfere with 
each other and other people interfere 
with them? Can a man really profit 
by recreation all by himself in the 
morning and before work? Surely a 
day off on Monday is not of much use 
to a family man, because he is only 
in his wife’s way unless he turns to at 
the washing machine. Work in the 
evening is doubly uncongenial because 
“everyone else is having fun.” And 
work at night, sleep by day, is an ex- 
hausting program for many people who 
cannot adjust psychologically or phy- 
siologically to either part of it. 

The second shift is usually one of 
less pressure than the first and, there- 
fore, inside the plant, more agreeable 
to easy-going workers. But the unique 
characteristic that makes it the most 
unpopular of the three shifts is that it 
is scheduled to include the whole 
period naturally and traditionally 
given over to recreation. Whether it 
lasts from 4 p.m. to midnight, or only 
from 2 to 10 p.m., the evening, prop- 
erly speaking, is gone. 
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If the day-shift start is postponed 
till 8 a.m. or even 9, so that the after- 
noon shift cannot begin until 4 or 5 
p-m., a major dislocation is produced 
in the lives of the second crew. They 
must sleep in the morning (the noisi- 
est time of day in most houses and 
neighborhoods). They want break- 
fast about 10 a.m., shortly before the 
family dinner must be prepared, when 
a woman is usually busy with house- 
work, bathing the baby, or marketing. 
The man of the house then begins his 
day with leisure (if he can get away 
with it), or the young worker finds 
himself at liberty to amuse himself, 
usually in solitude. He doesn’t want 
to eat at noon with the family, but 
needs a well-balanced meal at about 
2 p.m., when his wife might otherwise 
have a quiet moment to sit down to the 
family mending. If he is to eat after 
work, he may “grab a bite” on the way 
home, get himself a cold snack from 
the icebox, or keep his wife out of bed 
to cook a meal for him. One second- 
shift worker, on being questioned 
about the timing of his meals, ex- 
pressed his feelings with bitterness: 
“Brother, on the second shift you just 
don’t eat.” 

Probably the great majority of 
“contented” second-shift workers are 
those who merely tolerate the schedule 
because they do not expect much fun 
out of life anyway. Many instances of 
this attitude are encountered, especi- 
ally among older people. If weekend 
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work is not required, recreation is not 
absolutely ruled out, and workers make 
the best of rather disagreeable sched- 
ules without thinking too much about 
it. 

Physiologically, night work is ardu- 
ous, but socially it is not so disagree- 
able as the second shift. It is, how- 
ever, more trying than is commonly 
supposed. To people who value even- 
ing gaiety, a shift scheduled to start 
at 10 p.m. appears an intolerable in- 
fringement of precious liberties. Even 
when the shift starts at midnight, so 
that most of the evening is free, parties 
are “just getting going” at 10:30 or 
11, especially on Saturday. 

Nor is the evening spoiled only for 
those who wish to go out for their re- 
creation. Evening at home can be very 
pleasant, and its distinctive charm lies 
in relaxation. But of what use is a 
“free” evening to a person who suffers 
“commuter’s nerves?” Asked 
about his evening’s recreation, one 
third-shift worker replied, “Oh, I just 
poke around the house.” It appeared 
that all evening he had one eye on the 
clock and could not really settle down 
to anything. 

The most general cure-all for the ills 
of multiple-shift workers is rotation. 
In making out charts, however, man- 
agement is concerned chiefly with the 
spaces allotted to work, while the hours 
that are most important to workers are 
those allotted to free time. And the 
mere fact that management makes no 


from 


demands between clock-punchings does 
not mean that the worker’s time is his 
to do what he likes with. He is still 
bound to allow time, ranging from 10 
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minutes to two hours, for travel to and 
from the plant. The physical claims 
of eating and sleeping further whittle - 
away his free time, and for a worker 


- whose life includes family, friends, 


community and religious interests, 
there may be so much competition for 
his free time that he scants the de- 
mands of health. The value of free 
time and the acceptability of work are 
determined not only by their respective 
amounts but also by their unity, regu- 
larity, and timing in relation to physi- 
cal and mental sets and other people's 
activities. As one worker said: “It’s 
hard to live a night-shift life in a day- 
shift neighborhood.” 

Realistically to assess a new situa- 
tion and successfully to reshape ‘a liv- 
They 
are the acid tests of intelligence and a 
genuine philosophy of life. But these 


processes are not normally even at- 


ing pattern are no mean feats. 


tempted by persons whose experience 
has led them to think as little as pos- 
sible about the probability of reshap- 
ing their lives nearer to the heart's de- 
sire. The worker’s need for counsel 
in adjusting to multiple-shift schedules 
is a perpetual challenge to the person- 
nel manager, who must demonstrate 
that management is genuinely con- 
cerned with the problems that present 
such difficulties to the worker. 

There is a crying need not only for 
more personnel work but for better 
personnel work. There is too much 
waste motion even now in setting up 
game rooms, teaming up softball 
leagues, and arranging for occasional 
festivities. Every available iota of 
energy and thought should be ex- 
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pended on issues that are central to a measure of foresight, to assess pres. 
daily life instead of being dissipated ent trends, and to build for the future, 


on side issues. Constantly renewed By PauL and Fairn Picors. 


insight will enable executives to attain Atlantic Monthly, June, 1943, p. 99:6, 


Keeping in Touch with Employees in Service 


ETTERS from home folks are rated as the best morale-builder for men serving 

in the armed forces. Workers in many companies are doing their bit to see 
that fellow workers receive letters from their friends in the plant and to provide 
them with small comforts. Management also is organizing campaigns to keep 
inducted employees informed regarding company activities. 


Employees in a division of the Todd Shipyards Corporation have organized a 
“Dime-a-Week Club” to provide extra spending money for employees in the armed 
forces. At present, the club is sending gifts of $3, which may be increased later. 
Club members are expected to write letters to accompany the cash gifts. Em- 
ployees of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. have organized a Service Club, with a 
weekly membership fee of 15 cents. The funds are used to purchase cigarettes for - 
service men. 


In the Arkansas Natural Gas Corporation, the personnel department maintains 
as ccmplete a file of military addresses as possible. By means of data sheets sent 
to the department from which an employee leaves for service, the first complete 
military address is obtained. A letter is written to the individual, giving general 
news of the company and informing the recipient of the services the personnel 
department desires to extend to him. Replies are forwarded to the department 
in which the individual formerly worked, in order that his associates may read of 
his activities. In this way constant contact is maintained between the employees 
on the fighting front and those on the home front. With the next letter to be 
mailed to the men in service is sent a list of the names and last-known military 
addresses of all company men in uniform. It is hoped that this list will make 
it possible for at least a few employees to get together in various parts of the 
country, and also that it will serve as an inducement for correspondence between 
former associates now in service. 


The Beech Aircraft Company presents each drafted employee with a “Lucky 
Dollar” pocket piece. American Optical Company gives sun glasses to its service 
men, with the name of the individual inscribed on the back of the case. 

—F. Beatrice Brower in The Conference Board Management Record 6/43 


New Way to Get Workers 


GS TX, Baer and Fuller, St. Louis department store, opened its Employment 
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Exposition on a Monday—and by Saturday evening the store had hired 70 of 
the 415 persons who had applied there. In the first seven weeks, 3,478 men and 
women applied at the exposition and about 10 per cent of them were hired. By 
comparison, only 2,502 applied at the store’s employment office in the same period. 


Situated on the ground floor of a building at one of St. Louis’ busiest corners, 
the exposition features window exhibits portraying the advantages of employment 
at the store. One of the displays shows how discounts on merchandise keep 
living costs below average for the company’s employees. Others emphasize em- 
ployee training, sickness and disability benefits, old-age pensions, liberal vacation 
policy, recreational facilities, the low cost of meals in the employees’ cafeteria, 
and the company’s policy of making promotions from within the store. 

“While the exposition has not solved the employment problem, it certainly has 
eased it,” declares the firm’s personnel director. “Apparently reaching thousands 
of persons who simply do not read want ads, it is tapping an entirely new market 
for Stix, Baer and Fuller.” 

—Nation’s Business 8/43 
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Battle-Scarred Veterans Look to Industry 


NLY a trickle of casualty cases 
has been routed to the nation’s 
production army so far. But 

the machinery for preparing the war's 
disabled for useful work already is in 
operation. Through the close cooper- 
ation of industry, military hospitals, 
rehabilitation institutions, the U. S. 
Employment Service, and the War 
Manpower Commission, it is expected 
that the problem of fitting these vet- 
erans into well-paying jobs will be 
solved. 

Re-employment of the disabled ser- 
vice men is within the jurisdiction of 
the Veterans’ Bureau. War Manpower 
Commission offices nearest Army, Navy 
and Marine hospitals register the dis- 
abled and question them regarding em- 
ployment. Applications are forwarded 
to veterans’ employment representa- 
tives, of whom there is one in virtually 
every state. This procedure is re- 
garded as interim, however, and will 
probably change as the flow of disabled 
increases. 

In the files of the Special Services 
Division, USES, veterans’ representa- 
tives find specific information on com- 
panies which will accept certain types 
of handicapped individuals—and 
knowing how to place handicapped 
civilians means also knowing how to 
place veterans. For example, a cer- 
tain bronze manufacturer will hire 
deaf mutes, heart cases, hernia cases, 
and persons with one eye. A valve 
manufacturer employs persons with leg 
injuries, the hard of hearing, and men- 
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tal cases. The file is so complete that 
few handicapped persons with ability 
are turned away. Men without legs 
were employed last year as draftsmen, 
clerks, drill press operators, machine 
operators, and handymen, to name 
only a few occupations. Men with 
hernias were found capable of per- 
forming light machine shop work and 
in some cases were able to perform 
hard labor. Special care is taken in 
placing epileptics. Mental cases are 
placed in less arduous positions. 

A 26-year-old victim of the North 
African battlefront suffered a blocked 
heart condition resulting from a gun- 
shot wound. He has been placed in 
industry as a guard at a large defense 
plant. Malaria undermined the health 
of a veteran who fought in Dutch 
Guiana. It left him in a highly ner- 
vous condition, but he has been suf- 
ficiently rehabilitated to be employed 
as a precision grinder on tool produc- 
tion. 

Walking through the Thompson 
Products Co. plant in Cleveland, one 
can see a clean-cut youngster of not 
more than 20 bent over a drafting 
board. He is a shell-shock victim from 
Guadalcanal but has been sufficiently 
rehabilitated to return to his old posi- 
tion. Still another victim of shell 
shock and malaria has been placed in 
the responsible post of assistant direc- 
tor of activities, and his performance 
on the job is excellent. 

Legislation passed in 1920 placed 
the disabled of World War I under 
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the jurisdiction of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. Later they 
were transferred to the jurisdiction of 
- the Veterans’ Bureau, which provided 
medical care. When dismissed from 
the hospital, the disabled trainees were 
turned over to the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Division of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Training and Placement, but 
training afforded them often was in- 
complete. Rehabilitation specialists 
declare that this same mistake can be 
avoided this time by the thorough 





methods developed since 1918. 

Industry is being depended upon to 
provide the practical means for apply- 
ing the principles and policies devel- 
oped over the past 25 years. In meet- 
ing this obligation, employers are con- 
fronted with the necessity for develop- 
ing within their own organizations 
plans which will best work out under 
the conditions peculiar to their opera- 
tions. The task will not be an easy 
one. By J. M. Kurtz. Steel, June 14, 
1943, p. 84:4. 


Vanity—Psychological Incentive 


T° help reduce absenteeism among 3,000 women employees, the N. A. Wood- 
worth Co., Ferndale, Mich., makers of 120 precision aircraft engine parts, 


established beauty parlor and powder room facilities in its plant. 
by appointment before and after work hours. 


Services are 
As a further incentive to good 


attendance, the company has established a series of prizes. 
Awards are based on unbroken records for six-, eight-, 10-, and 12-week 


periods, with prizes increasing in dollar value proportionately. 
be exchanged for beauty treatments, cosmetics, and other services. 


The credits can 
The company 


is also studying a proposal to allow time off for beauty treatments to those with 


good records. 


The beauty salon and a large cosmetic bar are located on a 200- by 50-foot 
mezzanine in the firm’s largest plant, and four powder rooms are found in the 


smaller’ plants. 


Rest room and cloakroom facilities are completely modernized. 


The beauty shop is said to have features found only in the most exclusive salons. 
The lounge room, which seats 160 persons, is equipped with settees and chairs 


especially designed for industrial use. 


Because of the many appointments sought 


by women employees before the shop opened, nine operators were employed. 


—Dun’s Review 6/43 


Wartime Seniority Problem 


CERTAIN union agreements provide that men laid off at the time of conversion 
to war work should be recalled in order of their seniority as the new jobs 
open, and that a worker who refuses to come back when called loses his seniority 


rights as a penalty. 


Application of this seniority rule often seems like “legal 


pirating,” since the company threatens to abolish the seniority rights of a worker 
temporarily employed elsewhere if he doesn’t quit and return when called. 


Some managements, however. insist that they are not abusing this rule. If 





the worker has bettered himself, they do not compel him to return but grant 
him a leave of absence for the duration, since they feel that a man returning to 
poorer pay or inferior working conditions will be a disgruntled and unsatisfactory 
worker. In the event that the worker is recalled, these companies declare, his 
temporary employer is given adequate notice and opportunity to replace him. 

Under such circumstances, application of the rule appears to be equitable. If 
a man has accumulated considerable seniority with his old company, it has a 
bigger stake in him than the company which hired him only recently. 


—Filling Manpower Requirements, Bulletin No. 14, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, University of Michigan 
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Getting More Product from Less Metal 


T first glance, there would seem 
to be little connection between 
industrial efficiency and such 

pastimes as cutting out paper dolls or 
putting together jigsaw puzzles. But 
these very techniques are helping to 
solve one of war industry’s toughest 
problems—the scarcity of vital mate- 
rials. 

At General Electric plants alone, 
thousands of parts cut from flat sec- 
tions of scarce metals go into small 
motors, huge turbines, and other com- 
plex electric apparatus contributing to 
the motive and firing power of weapons 
of war. Many of these parts are 
made from flat stock sheets. Some are 
simple circles, some are triangular, and 
others have unusual shapes resembling 
stars, banjos or top hats. A few are 
as complex as the microscopic pattern 
of a snowflake. But when laid out for 
cutting from stock sheets, all must be 
nested so closely together that only a 
narrow strip of metal will remain as 
scrap. 

Where complicated parts differing 
widely in shape and size must be 
nested together, the planning depart- 
ment uses the “cut and try” method. 
Parts are drawn to scale on ordinary 
paper, then cut out with a pair of scis- 
sors—a practice to which planning 
men sometimes refer as cutting out 
paper dolls. 

The pieces of paper are then shifted 
around until they nest snugly within 
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the proportionate size of a stock sheet 
of metal, much as the pieces of a com- 
pleted jigsaw puzzle mesh together. 
The layout is then sent to the factory 
for guidance in actual cuiting. 

An example of a sheet layout im- 
provement is a small T-shaped part 
stamped out on a punch press. For- 
merly a strip of metal slightly wider 
than the “T” was fed through such a 
press, leaving as scrap a strip which 
looked like a long row of “T’s” on a 
typewritten page. Working with the 
tool designer, a planner discovered that 
by using a slightly wider strip of ma- 
terial, double the amount of pieces 
could be obtained if the strip were re- 
versed and fed through the press a 
second time. Because the “T’s” were 
required in considerable quantity, 
however, the planning department spe- 
cified a double die, or one which could 
stamp out two “T’s” at the same time, 
each one on an opposite side of the 
strip. As a result, the same number 
of “T’s” could then be stamped out 
by feeding the strip through the press 
once as had previously been obtained 
by feeding it through twice. 

In obtaining circular parts which 
must be of a solid piece, virtually all 
the space remaining in the squares 
from which they are cut is used. For 
example, one stamping job called for 
a number of ring shapes and another 
for a quantity of pieces shaped like a 
top hat and twice as thick as the ring 
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shape. At the suggestion of planners, 
designs were changed so that the thick- 
nesses were the same, permitting both 
parts to be cut from the same square 
sheets. Now, in addition to the ring 
shape, eight top hat pieces are also 
obtained from a single sheetone 
from each of the four corners and four 
more from the center. 

The most obvious method of stamp- 
ing our circular parts, such as washers 
on a punch press, is in a single line, 





from a_long, narrow sheet. Several 
years ago, however, an arrangement 
was worked out for nesting rows of 
circles, one below the other, on a wider 
strip. With the circles beginning each 
row arranged in a line at an angle of 
60 degrees with edge of the stock, a 
simple mathematical formula was de- 
vised for deciding on the width of 
stock required for stamping out circles 
of any size. By J. F. CunnincHam. 
Purchasing, March, 1943, p. 61:3. 


How Britain Runs War Production Drives 


NFORMATION rather than inspiration is the keynote of the British equivalent | 
ef War Production Drives, James T. Chirurg, Boston advertising man, reported 
recently in an address before the Textile Society of Canada. 

“England has found,” he said, “that production should not be a subject 
for hysteria. Straining for increased output is often followed by a letdown or ] 
by increased accidents or absenteeism. A well-prepared continuous education 
program, on the other hand, gives the worker a clear understanding of his place 
in a nation at war. Production is pushed up more slowly, but it can be kept there 
more consistently. 


I 
“It has been found, too, that for a program of this kind to be successful ] 








there must be active participation by all the workers. Every opportunity to dis- 
cover new ways to build up employee participation should be explored, and, above 
all, every opportunity to give proper and public recognition for extraordinary 
effort on the part of the individual worker should be taken. . . .” 


Informal talks by men back from active duty, Mr. Chirurg declared, have 
been found more effective than management tours by ordnance and procurement 1 
officials; and sending groups of workers, chosen on the basis of merit, to visit 
RAF fighter-training stations has been particularly helpful also. “They talk to L 


their fellow workers enthusiastically about the visit for weeks after their return 
and bring back first-hand information about the base and about the product they 
are making,” he said. 


“For smaller plants the Minister of Aircraft Production provides recordings in ] 
which pilots tell of their experience on patrol or in combat. These are broadcast i 
to workers during mealtime and get a good response. This is but one instance 
of effective use of the public address system in the plant. 


ment on which the product of the particular plant is used are very successful. 
A photograph of the part is made iy the plant and superimposed so that workers 
can identify their own work. News flashes reporting the achievements of these 
weapons or current action in which they took part aré often shown with these 
posters. To avoid ‘over-posterization,’ which dulls interest, all posters in the 
plant may be taken down for a week. Then a teaser announcement about the ‘ 
new posters is made over the public address system. This builds up curiosity, 
anticipation, and fresh interest.” 


] 
“Posters that present a particular type of plane, tank or other piece of equip- ~* 


Production charts.and targets, traveling exhibits organized by various govern- 
ment agencies, and films are also used, the last-named much more extensively 
than they have been in American plants, Mr. Chirurg said, and music is employed 
very generally in factories. 

—Factory Management and Maintenance 4/43 1 
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Industry Watches Its Dust 


NE fight that industry always 

has on its hands, the fight 

- against dust, is in this war a 

more widespread and aggravated prob- 
lem than ever before. 

And as in most other phases of the 
war, new ideas are being marshaled 
for the fight. 

They are needed, for output in such 
dust-producing operations as grinding 
and foundry work has been tremend- 
ously accelerated. 

Under the impact of these and other 
wartime pressures, the advances made 
in controlling industrial dust are roll- 
ing ahead more rapidly than ever. 
They result in factory improvements 
keyed directly to tangible benefits in 
better employer-employee _ relations, 
lower-cost maintenance of plant build- 
ings and production equipment, elimi- 
nation of health and explosion hazards, 
more efficient salvage, and finer qual- 
ity of finished products. 

With dust-collecting equipment now 
often hard to get, many more com- 
panies improvise temporary answers 
to dust problems instead of obtaining 
properly engineered facilities. That’s 
when chances for mistakes multiply 
fast. 

Actually, instances occur where im- 
provised or home-made dust-collecting 
systems create conditions worse than 
the original ones. In one case an 
airplane plant rigged its own arrange- 
ment for carrying off magnesium par- 
ticles from a machining operation, un- 
wittingly violating established princi- 
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ples for handling this dangerous ma- 
terial. The stage was set for a dis- 
astrous explosion, but luckily the situ- 
ation was discovered and corrected in 
time. 

Thus, as one equipment manufac- 
turer puts it, “Dust collection is a per- 
fect example of a field in which a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 

So for any plant about to tackle 
an old or new dust problem (aided 
perhaps by a company familiar with 
this work), knowing that modern dust 
collection is more than merely modi- 
fied ventilation will help avoid head- 
aches. One step worth considering is 
lo take advantage of advisory services 
obtainable from state bureaus or divi- 
sions of industrial hygiene or the U. S. 
Public Health Service, Bethesda, Md. 

At the Cleveland plant of Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze Co., dust collection 
saves about $12,000 a year in making 
clutch plates for heavy-duty trucks and 
tanks and transmission units for severe 
service. Tin, lead, graphite and cop- 
per are employed in powder form for 
clutch-plate wearing surfaces, and 
particles of these materials arise from 
grinding and pressing operations. 

Reclamation from pressing opera- 
tions in this department of the plant 
averages about 1,000 pounds of tin, 
lead, graphite and copper (worth 20 
cents a pound) every week; another 
500 pounds of graphite dust (5 cents 
a pound) is picked up from the grind- 
ing mills. These savings go far to 
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spell the difference between profit and 
loss in the department. 

Revelation of even more dramatic 
savings in strictly war plant opera- 
tions is prevented by wartime censor- 





ship. But when more of such eye- 
opening data can be released, the dol- 
lars-and-cents advantages of dust col- 
lection will be more apparent. Modern 
Industry, June 15, 1943, p. 34:8. 


Chrome Plating Improves Cutting Tools 


ful tests of the effect of hard 

chrome plating of cutting tools, 
made by Pontiac Motor Division, have 
proved so successful that all tools of 
certain types are now being plated and 
the process is rapidly being extended 
to include others. 

Such experiments have been con- 
ducted at this plant for more than 10 
years, but it was not until the scarcity 
of tools of the type required to ma- 
chine the high-alloy steels specified for 
guns, torpedoes, and tank and Diesel 
motor parts which Pontiac manufac- 
tures became acute that formal tests 
were undertaken in actual production 
in the shop, and the cooperation of 
foremen, workmen and others con- 
cerned was enlisted. The results may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Hard chrome plating of some 
cutting tools, such as milling cutters, 
reamers, broaches, chamfering tools, 
and certain drills, increased the num- 
ber of pieces per grind all the way 
from a few to several hundred. 

2. The same process has no appar- 
ent effect on certain other cutting tools, 
including hobs and gun drills, and 
very little on others used in cutting 
lower grades of steel. 


} ) XTENSIVE experiment and care- 
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3. New taps which have been flash- 
chromed invariably cut oversize, even 
though they check O. K.-.on the pitch 
diameter. 

4, Old taps that have been worn 
undersize may be flash-chromed and 
used satisfactorily, and such taps out- 
last new ones. 

5. Whether or not flash-chromed 
tools are drawn after being plated 
seems to make no discernible differ- 
ence. 

6. The plate in every case must be 
very thin. 

Tools to be flash-chromed are first 
cleaned thoroughly with a good electro- 
cleaner. Small parts are cleaned in a 
bath, but some of the larger ones 
must be brushed by hand. They are 
then hung on the reverse bus’ bar for 
5 to 20 seconds to bring them to bath 
temperature and to insure a perfectly 
clean surface for plating. Next they 
are hung on the cathode bar and given 
a maximum flash of 10 to 15 amperes 
per square inch for one minute. (The 
amount of current density varies some- 


“what with the shape of the tool to be 


plated, but this is the usual density for 
most. ) 

Only the tips or cutting edges of 
tools are plated. Small tools, such 
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as keyway cutters, are clipped on a 
holder with ordinary battery clips 
equipped with contacts that fit over 
the anode bar. Three keyway cutters 
at a time are plated in this way, or the 
same holder may be used for one or 
more larger tools, and some of the 
longer tools are held in the hand. If 
a tool or part must be dipped all over, 
the part that is not to be plated is 
painted. This is done either by brush- 
ing the paint on or else by dipping the 
part completely in a stop-off lacquer, 
then scraping the paint off the surface 
to be plated. 

A 20-gallon tank is used at present 
for the flash-chrome plating of all 
tools. Analysis of the flash-chrome 
plating bath is: 


Chromic acid—50 to 55 ounces per 
gallon. 

Chromium sulphate —0.80 to 
ounces per gallon. 

Temperature—135 to 140° F. 


Tap water is satisfactory for the 
solution. 

Several 400-gallon tanks are used 
for chrome-plating parts to be built 
up and then ground to size. The 
analysis of this bath is: 


0.85 


Chromic acid—32 to 36 ounces per 
gallon. 

Chromium — sulphate — 0.36 to 
ounces per gallon. 


0.40 


Tools flash-chromed formerly were 
drawn 11% hours at 350° F. in oil or 
draw pot after plating, but tests have 


established that whether or not they 
are so drawn makes no appreciable 
difference; hence the practice is being 
discontinued. However, parts chrome- 
plated and ground to size must be 
drawn at 350° F. for 114 hours to 
prevent grinding cracks. 

The following examples of results 
achieved are selected as fairly repre- 
sentative: 

Unplated shell reamers ground to 
1.192” reamed 425 bronze bushings be- 
fore going undersize; the same kind of 
reamers ground to 1.1915”, then flash- 
chromed and drawn, reamed 575 bush- 
ings before going undersize. 

A new core drill, used to drill out 
pin holes on Diesel pistons, averaged 
120 pieces per grind without chrome 
and 150 pieces per grind after being 
flash-chromed. 

A tool bit used on a Diesel connect- 
ing rod forging averaged 23 rods per 
grind without plating; 56 rods per 
grind when flash-chromed and drawn 
—a gain of 100 per cent. 

A chamfer tool, also used on the 
Diesel connecting rod forging, aver- 
aged 42 to 45 pieces per grind without 
flash-chrome plating; after being plated 
and drawn, five consecutive grinds 
averaged 922 pieces per grind! 

By D. G. Barrp. Mill & Factory, 
July, 1943, p. 106:6. 





> P. J. RITTER COMPANY, Bridgeton, N. J., has instituted a recruiting con- 


test among its employees. 


If a regular employee brings in a new worker, he is 


credited with a point for every hour the new worker stays on the job—40 points 
a week for a 40-hour week. The contest will continue until September, when 
cash prizes ranging up to $100 will be distributed to the employees who have 


amassed the greatest number of points. 


September, 1943 


—The Glass Packer 8/43 
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Marketing Management 


Should We Kill Straight Commission? 


manager promises to be full of 
headaches and heartbreaks. At 
best, he must face the task of building 
solid muscle back into a sales force 


: aa postwar world of the sales 


grown soft in a sellers’ market. And 
for most sales managers there also 
will be a vast rebuilding job. 

It is to be hoped, however, that sales 
management will not overlook certain 
important opportunities inherent in the 
present situation—opportunities for a 
general housecleaning and reconstruc- 
tion along sounder lines. The plain 
fact is that, in the main, the sales 
manager entered the war with a waste- 
ful, fragile and fly-by-night organiza- 
tion and an opportunistic management 
policy, the weaknesses of which are 
only accentuated by the dislocations 
of war. 

A staggering number of salesmen 
operate on a commission basis under 
conditions of work and commission 
schedules which provide an inadequate 
living wage. This widespread exploita- 
tion of manpower has not only under- 
mined the popularity of selling as a 
vocation in the eyes of our most prom- 
ising young men but has done im- 
measurable harm to the public’s over- 
all attitude toward business. To the 
consuming public, and even to the in- 
dependent middleman, the salesman all 
too often is “The Company.” When 
this one real contact between big busi- 
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ness and the public is made by hordes 
of raw, newly-recruited salesmen who 
are forced into high-pressure and even 
dishonest methods of getting business, 
the impression left cannot but under- 
mine confidence in business as a 
whole. 

Moreover, the plight of the sales- 
man can only mean high costs in build- 
ing and maintaining a sales organiza- 
tion. What is more important, it can 
only mean high costs in penetrating 
and holding markets. Add to this the 
fact that public bad will creates the 
necessity of counter-efforts to create 
good will—efforts which sometimes 
call for elaborate outlays of money— 
and you have a situation which spells 
shameful management waste. 

But these statements are only cur- 
tain-raisers to the difficulties on the 
management side of the picture. With 
“freedom from want” set up as one 
of the four freedoms for which we 
are fighting, and “job security” due 
to receive greater emphasis in the post- 
war world, shortsighted sales manage- 
ment is headed for real trouble. Sales- 
men are by nature individualists; they 
are not union-minded. But the rapid 
inroads of union organization on our 
large commission sales forces before 
the war are a harbinger of things to 
come for the sales manager who thinks 
exploitation of men is a minor and 
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“ynavoidable” accompaniment of the 
normal sales process. 

The unquestioned fitness of the com- 
mission sales scheme for the pioneer- 
ing firm or new product is probably 
the reason why it has obtained such 
a grip on our sales operations. But, 
as usually constituted, it emphatically 
has little or no value in holding, cul- 
tivating and protecting markets already 
penetrated by an honest business seek- 
ing to build an established trade. And 
when, by relying on this method, we 
end up with an underpaid sales force 
—you may be sure the pressing de- 
mands on the salesman for new busi- 
ness will push into the background 
such considerations as service, cus- 
tomer development, and every other 
type of customer-holding effort. The 
salesman who gets the volume is king 
even though management may have a 
pretty definite notion that he is liter- 
ally destroying customer good will and 
tearing down already established mar- 
kets. 

Management must, first of all, rid 
itself of the penny-wise and pound- 
foolish thinking which holds that to 
pay the salesman more must of neces- 
sity increase the cost of distribution. 
Rather, management should approach 
this problem as one of measuring the 
potential savings in distribution costs 
which might be obtained by an in- 
crease in the direct cost of compensa- 
tion. 

Second, management must gain a 
much more distinct and _ well-segre- 
gated picture of its market functions. 
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It is one thing to break or pioneer new 
markets and another to hold and de- 
velop markets already pioneered. 

Third, management must recognize 
that the least costly and most profit- 
able function of sales management is 
the preservation of the market already 
won, and that the costliest of all oper- 
ations is the pioneering of new markets 
and new customers. 

Fourth, all this means that the in- 
centives established for the agent, in 
the form of either compensation or 
sales promotion, must be keyed to the 
state of development of the market 
as a whole, or of individual territories. 
In an established market or business, 
the major incentives must be the pro- 
tection and nurturing of the investment 
already made. In new -markets, the 
incentives must run to pioneering. To 
accomplish this, any one of a number 
of compensation plans may be used, 
or two sales organizations with two 
compensation plans may be needed. 

Fifth, the prevention of sales turn- 
over requires recognition that every 
salesman is entitled to the major re- 
ward of any successful business— 
namely, the accumulation of good will 
and of future security as one essential 
product of his yearly labor. 

Sixth, and perhaps most important, 
sales management must rid itself of 
any inferiority complex which it has 
developed as to the importance of these 
men—well-paid or underpaid—who are 
on the firing line. 


By W. R. Jenkins. Sales Manage- 
ment, February 1, 1943, p. 18:9. 











T begins to look as if the market- 
| ing system will emerge from this 
war with about 1,500,000 retailers 
still in business. Net casualties (i.e., 
excess of deaths over births) may not 
total more than between one-fifth and 
one-sixth of all stores. If this miracle 
happens—and it’s currently well on 
the way—postwar distribution can 
start out with a relatively complete 
army of retailers. 

The tenacity of merchants in hang- 
ing on for dear life is a contradiction 
of what most every marketing kibitzer 
expected at the time of Pearl Harbor. 
During the two-year war period thus 
far net casualties probably have not 
been much over 200,000 or 250,000. 
And they may be on the decline in the 
next couple of months. Let’s analyze 
this possible trend: 

Normally, retail births and deaths 
nearly equal each other (the births are 
slightly ahead of the deaths) , and there 
is apparently some correlation between 
the two. Thus, John Jones opens a 
hardware store in January (chalk up 
one birth) and the following January 
sees his error and calls it quits (chalk 
up one death). In February another 
John Jones opens another hardware 
_ store, and the following February he, 
too, takes down the shingle. In peace- 
time this continuous flow of entrances 
and exits tends to cancel itself out, 
largely because so many of the new- 
comers die soon after they’re born. 

But note what happens in wartime: 
In, say, 1941 a hundred John Joneses 
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Is Small Business Really Doomed? 


entered the picture, only to die in 1942; 
yet in 1942 a mere 50 new retail births 
occur. Result: A net casualty of 50 
retailers. 

Thus net casualties will continue 
high until the pre-war fly-by-nighters 
are shaken out of the situation. But 
what about those 50 newcomers? Won't 
they have their due share of fly-by- 
nighters too? Yes, they will (as De- 
partment of Commerce statistics show), 
though the ratio of births to deaths 
apparently is again nearly the same. 
But it is really that first big drop that 
matters most; and, once that’s over, 
an equilibrium should be reached. 

That’s the broad picture. In view- 
ing it, however, don’t be misled by cer- 
tain simplifications. For instance, 
mixed in with the deaths of the shaky 
pre-war newcomers were the deaths of 
many old firms which succumbed to 
the adversities of the times. Con- 
versely, many a newcomer—who. nor- 
mally might have died—survived be- 
cause he managed to get some goods 
and beat the sellers’ market. Also, there 
has been some distortion in the death- 
rates among different categories of 
merchants; in general, the hard goods 
dealers are in a much worse situation 
than grocers and druggists. Finally, 
the distribution of births and deaths 
may well be assuming a new geographi- 
cal pattern. 

While all these considerations have 
a major war and postwar significance, 
it is currently impossible to elaborate 
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on the situation with anything more 
than clues. These should be examined, 
however. 

Let’s take the first question: How 
many old merchants have died, and 
how many relatively new ones are sur- 
viving? There is no broad reliable 
data on this score. The manufacturer- 
advertiser will have to depend on his 
own checks or on those of his research 
firm. On the other hand, there are 
clues to indicate why some old-timers 
are dying and some newcomers sur- 
viving. 

Recently the Department of Com- 
merce made a study of 149 retail deaths 
among established auto, household ap- 
pliance, and hardware dealers, and 83 
births in the food, wearing apparel, and 
hardware fields. 

As might be expected, scarcity of 
merchandise was the major reason for 
shutting up shop (mentioned 118 times 
as major factor, 26 times as minor 
factor), loss of personnel was another 
big reason (mentioned 46 times as ma- 
jor factor, 97 times as minor factor). 
Alternative opportunity for the pro- 
prietor—such as better pay in a war 
plant—received 62 mentions as major 
factor, 83 as minor. Incidentally, vir- 
tually none of the merchants blamed 
government regulations as the cause of 
discontinuance, and just as few wanted 
_ the government to bail them out. 

Unlike the established firms which 
died, the newcomers managed to get 
merchandise—usually by shopping 
around among suppliers (26 of the 
firms each did business with more than 
10 suppliers). Over half said they 
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Simi- 


had no trouble getting goods. 
larly, only nine had any serious difti- 
culty obtaining labor (about a third 
solved the labor problem in the typical 
retail manner; they drafted members 
of their families) . 

The foregoing naturally brings up 
the query: Why do'some retailers have 
trouble getting goods while others do 
not; and why do some manage to get 
employees whereas others lose them? 

As a clue to the latter half of this 
question, it may be suggested that 
stores which find sufficient manpower 
are obviously located in areas which 
have little or no manpower shortage. 
Watch this trend carefully! It may 
mean that the postwar distribution 
system initially will be in better shape 
in the quiet areas. 

Similarly some stores are able to 
obtain goods because they obviously 
are in a field where production is still 
continuing and/or inventories are re- 
latively easy. 

In terms of retail sales, here is the 
situation for 1943 as compared with 
1942 to the best of current estimates: 


Pct. Change 
Type of store 1943 over 1942 
Food stores — 0.7 

















Eating-drinking establishments. -+20.7 
Apparel stores + 78 
Fioe stations |. —24.2 
Building material, hardware 

stores —23.1 
Household furnishing stores....... —13.0 
AUtOMOtIVE StOTES orcccccccscssnsneesninnens —26.7 
Drug stores +13.0 
General merchandise stores.......... + 1.1 
Others... + 44 
All durable goods stores............... —19.2 
All non-durable goods stores....... + 28 
Total ~~ —AI11 





All in all, the distribution system 
may emerge from the war battered and 
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bent, bulging too much in some spots ing many an old friend when armis. G 
and too thin in others, but numerically tice comes. By Puitip J. Howe, 
impressive. Manufacturers and adver- Advertising & Selling, August, 1943, 
tisers should have no trouble recogniz- _p. 17:3. 


Ten Ways to Save Drums and Barrels 

T° facilitate the continued delivery of essential chemicals and similar products, in 
the Chemicals and Containers Division of the War Production Board offers 

a decalogue of suggestions to large users of drums and barrels. The statement, er 

issued recently by the WPB, urges that prompt returns be made by users of steel fir 

drums, fiber drums, slack and tight wood barrels, as well as cylinders. And es 


this applies it is said even to containers customarily considered non-returnable. Re- 
funds and payments of course are generally made without much difficulty. The ce 
suggestions follow: 


1. Have suppliers pick up empty drums when making new deliveries, or re- - ” 
turn empties to warehouses from which they were received. ab 
2. Do not use pressure to empty drums. 
3. Drums should be kept clean, but do not rinse. an 
4. Do not use for storage or shipment of other material. ‘on 
5. When returning drums, see that both bungs are replaced and securely 
tightened. an 
6. Do not interchange lids or lever-locks, but be sure that locks are returned. pr 
7. Avoid stripping threads by using proper size valves. pe 
8. Do not tighten bung plugs excessively, as this may rupture flange threads tic 
or loosen the spud, ruining the drum. 
9. Use a properly threaded faucet or spigot; provide it with a resilient fo: 
gasket. Tapered-thread faucets may turn the spud and cause leakage. pr. 
10. Store drums under cover to avoid rusting . sal 
Wodern Packaging 8/43 
mé 
etc 
Advertised Food Brands Gain Under Rationing in 
MAJOR advertised food brands have improved their relative standing in the | pr 
+"% field under rationing, the A. C. Nielsen Company, market research authority, pe 
reports. 

The gain made by major brands under rationing in the food and grocery - 
field amounts to 6 per cent for the year ending May, 1943, indicating that both are 
dealers and consumers have given increased support to products of established sel 
quality during periods of shortage and controlled consumption. “eo 


“The most pronounced competitive gains came after rationing was intro- 
duced,” Nielsen comments. “This trend was general, inasmuch as 17 of the 20 co! 
major brands showed a competitive improvement. And the gains accruing to the 
major brands might have been considerably greater had supplies permitted. 


“Thus there is additional evidence that war shortages are resulting in a tre- eq! 
mendous sampling campaign, capable of providing an important postwar competi- gel 
tive advantage for the manufacturer who guides his distribution according to h 

a’ 


changed conditions and who recognizes that ‘no sales problem’ does not signify 


‘no marketing problem.’ ” eve 








—Advertising Age 8/2/43 
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Budgeting in Wartime 


OW has the war affected the 

number of budgets companies 

prepare and the frequency with 
which they prepare them? How has 
it affected the influence of the budget 
in the organization? A survey cov- 
ering more than 50 representative 
firms shows that some companies have 
made no change in their budget pro- 
cedures, some are giving increased at- 
tention to budgeting, and a few have 
abandoned budgets altogether. 

The last is illustrated by the case of 
an office equipment manufacturer who 
writes: “Our budgets as we prepared 
and used them in normal times are 
practically non-existent. We have ex- 
perienced violent and sudden fluctua- 
tions of demand by the armed forces 
for our normal product. . . . It becomes 
practically impossible to arrive at any 
sales budget upon which to base esti- 
mates of sales, purchases, inventories, 
etc. We are also engaged in produc- 
ing various items other than normal 
product on which we have had no ex- 
perience and on which specifications 
are frequently changed. About al! we 
are able to do is to maintain some 
semblance of control of our manufac- 
turing through our normal standard 
cost setup.” 

Another manufacturer of office 
equipment finds that additional bud- 
gets are required and that revisions 
have been necessitated by unforeseen 
events. Incidentally, this company 
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has been requested by state sales tax 
administrators to forecast sales as far 
as three years in advance in order to 
enable them to estimate tax receipts. 

Mercantile companies, as a class, 
have not modified their budgetary pro- 
cedures extensively, but a firm selling 
tea, coffee and groceries has made 
some notable changes: “During the 
past year many economies have been 
effected in our budget work. The de- 
tail breakdown by accounts has been 
simplified . . . . and many items have 
been eliminated entirely. Frequency 
of budget reporting was carefully re- 
viewed, and all but a few directly con- 
trollable items are now reported either 
quarterly or on a half-year basis. For- 
merly all budget reports were made 
every four-week period.” 

A brass manufacturing company, al- 
though it is still issuing weekly depart- 
mental expense budgets, has appreci- 
ably reduced budget work in the man- 
ufacturing divisions by the elimination 
of man-hour standards and the substi- 
tution of percentages of direct labor. 
In departments where all equipment is 
similar, this has made very little 
change in the effectiveness of the bud- 
get. Where a number of types of 
equipment are found in the same de- 
partment, variations of actual from 
standard are considered due to the fail- 
ure to allow sufficient percentages to 
cover fluctuations in type of work. In 
the mill division, which has always 
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used the, percentage-of-direct-labor 
method, no change has been made. 

The budget may mean more or less 
to an organization in wartime. In the 
petroleum companies particularly it 
appears to have gained in influence. 
We learn from one: “Our executives 
refer to the budget more often and 
show a keener interest in the estimated 
impact of the many changes taking 
place.” A second company in this 
field which reports a similar growth 
of interest lays it to the fact that 
“there is less confidence in the stabil- 
ity of any single forecast than in the 
past.” 

In the field of nationally advertised 
brands, such as soaps and remedies, 
the budget seems to have gained in 
influence also, but the attitude of rail- 





road executives appears unchanged: 


“Qur executives,” writes the budget — 


officer of a well-known road, “have al- 
ways paid a great deal of attention to 
the estimates. It is not correct to say 
they are giving them more or less at- 
tention now, but rather that they give 
these estimates the same careful atten- 
tion as heretofore.” 

A number of companies report that 
there seems to be a diminution of in- 
terest on the part of top executives in 
the various budgets. This is due in 
part to the many distractions caused 
by the war, and in part to the feeling 
that accurate planning has become 
more difficult. 

From an address by ARTHUR Laz- 
arRUS before the Peoria Chapter, 
National Association of Cost Account- 
ants. 


New Contract Offers Exemption from Renegotiation 


CONTRACTORS with the Navy Department are now offered the opportunity 

of negotiating a new type of war contract which will be exempt from rene- 
gotiation. The new agreement, known as the “incentive contract,” is available 
to any Navy contractor on items whose costs have been or can be estimated fairly 


accurately. 


The incentive contract is based on a price that assumes there will be no con- 
tingencies. The procurement agency agrees to meet additional costs that may 
be incurred up to a certain ceiling. If the manufacturer is able to reduce costs 
below a certain floor level, he then enjoys a percentage of the savings. 

The new plan is offered on a wholly voluntary basis. The Navy does not urge 
manufacturers to adhere to it, and no regulations are being issued in connection 


with it. 


—NAM News 8/7/43 
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‘V-Loans and Contract Termination 


duction program have led to 

the termination of a number of 
supply contracts “for the convenience 
of the government,” manufacturers 
have become apprehensive of the dan- 
gers involved in the investment of large 
sums for work that may be terminated 
at short notice. Subcontractors who 
cannot draw advance payments as 
readily as prime contractors are espe- 


AY recent changes in the war pro- 


cially concerned. 

While there is reason to believe that 
the procurement agencies will deal 
fairly with their contractors, settle- 
ments inevitably will take considerable 
time. Huge amounts of money will 
remain tied up in unusable inventories 
and equipment until final settlement 
has been made. 

There is, however, insurance against 
this inconvenience—an insurance of 
which manufacturers, so far, have 
made surprisingly little use. Financ- 
ing of war contracts by V-Loans, while 
not completely eliminating all termin- 
ation risks, goes a long way toward 
avoiding financial embarrassment. 
V-Loans are available to subcontrac- 
tors as well as to primes. They may 
be arranged with any bank under the 
guarantee of the War Department, the 
Navy Department, or the Maritime 
Commission, with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the borrower’s district acting 
as fiscal agent for the government. The 
loans have two distinct advantages over 
any other type of financing: 

(1) With the guarantee of the pro- 
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curement agencies, funds can be se- 
cured for war production by concerns 
whose financial strength otherwise 
would not permit them to raise large 
enough amounts; and 

(2) Payment of interest and capital 
can be suspended immediately upon 
termination of a contract until pay- 
ment of the contract settlement fur- 
nishes the funds for liquidating the 
loan. 

V-Loans may be arranged either for 
the financing of a single contract or 
for the financing of all the contracts 
of a manufacturer let by the three large 
procurement agencies, directly or 
through their prime contractors. If 
the loan covers a single contract, ter- 
mination permits suspension of service 
for all the unpaid principal, provided 
that the unpaid amount does not ex- 
ceed either the unpaid part of the con- 
tract price or the termination claim as 
estimated by the contractor. If the 
loan covers a number of contracts, 
suspension is possible for that part of 
it which corresponds to the size of 
the terminated contract in comparison 
to all the borrower’s contracts. If this 
proportion is less than a quarter, how- 
ever, loan service cannot be suspended. 
The suspension provision alone makes 
it clear that V-Loans are an insurance 
against contract termination, for as 
revenues from contract work cease, 
corresponding payments to the bank 
also may be stopped. Thus a liability 
is frozen along with an asset. 

As large a concern as General Mo- 
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tors has found it worth while to ob- 
tain a V-Loan (incidentally, the largest 
loan ever granted to an industrial con- 
cern), and to maintain its one-billion- 
dollar V-credit line even when it does 
not have to draw against it at all. Thus 
it is all the more surprising that, ac- 
cording to available statistics, only a 
small proportion of war production 
financing has been accomplished by 
this means. 

If you need any funds for financing 
war contracts, do not fail to explore 


Jusurance 


the possibility of obtaining a V-Loan. 
Even if you have already financed your 
contracts in another manner, you 
would do well to investigate whether 
it would not be better to replace your 
present bank loans by a V-Loan. In 
the event that your bank is not fully 
informed about all the technicalities 
involved, contact the Federal Reserve 
Bank of your district for complete ad- 
Business & Defense Bulletin 
(Research Institute of America), July 
23, 1943, p. 1:2. 


vice. 


Federal Supervision of Insurance 


NSURANCE men are wondering a 
Din. how they will like living 

under federal supervision if the 
government wins its anti-trust cases at 
Atlanta* and New York. 

Taxes, always the biggest problem 
in state supervision until rates pushed 
to the fore, are not likely to be allevi- 
ated under federal control. Insurance 
taxes form such a large part of the 
revenue of the states that Congress 
will hardly dare take it away from 
them. The government at various 
times has found a way to tax insurance 
premiums without interfering with 
state revenues. The insurance com- 
panies thus are not likely to obtain any 


relief even from the newer burden of 


While the federal court in Atlanta sustained 
the demurrer of the Southeastern Underwriters 
Association and dismissed the indictment 
charging violation of the anti-trust law (August 
5), federal attorneys have announced that they 
will appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
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accounting for premium volume in the 
various states on interstate risks. 

If there is no relief from taxes, 
there will hardly be any relief from 
the burden of reporting to the states. 
If the premiums have to be computed 
for each state, the problem of filing is 
relatively simple. 

It is doubtful if any license require- 
ments, for companies or agents, will be 
alleviated, and there is danger that they 
may be doubled. If a federal as well 
as a state license is required by every 
agent, the business may give a vast 
groan but it will have to comply. 

Interstate business may not become 
any easier. Federal control of com- 
merce is exclusive only when Congress 
says it shall be. Federal and state 
child labor laws exist side by side. 
States are allowed to require interstate 
trucks to cross their borders at certain 
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spots, for ease of inspection, no matter 
how much this adds to the haul. There 
is no reason to suppose that Congress 
will forbid such interference by the 
states with interstate insurance. Only 
in the field of unauthorized or mail- 
order insurance is there likely to be 
any noticeable effect from federal su- 
pervision. States have been reluctant 
to impose any restraint on companies 
that reach out into other states and 
bring home the currency. It may be 
expected that federal supervision will 
bring all companies under control. On 
the other hand, Congress may decide 
that federal supervision will not em- 
brace small concerns doing certain 
kinds of business, so even such a bene- 
fit is doubtful. 

Experience in the motor vehicle 
field indicates that whatever pressure 
is brought to bear by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is likely to be in the direction 
of uniformity, in the direction of cast- 
ing aside state barriers and peculiar 
state requirements. There is also the 
suggestion that state barriers and state 


restrictions are in many cases a doubt- 
ful luxury to be indulged in only when 
there is ample margin for waste and 
inefficiency. 

The experience of federal regula- 
tion, however, is by no means all in 
the direction of uniformity. Particu- 
larly during the war years, the multi- 
plicity of federal agencies, with their 
conflicting rules and regulations, has 
made many executives wonder whether 
federal regulations, instead of sup- 
planting regulations by 48 states, do 
not in fact complicate the situation. 

The one conclusion reached by most 
observers is that insurance will not 
escape being treated in the same gen- 
eral way that other business institu- 
tions and organizations are treated. 
That is, if the trend toward bringing 
all forms of business more directly 
under federal supervision, regulation 
and control continues, insurance is al- 
most certain to be caught in the gen- 
eral net and will find itself, also, sub- 
ject to federal authority. The Casualty 
Insuror, August, 1943, p. 3:2. 


Assumption Clause Being Adopted for Priorities Losses 


AN endorsement for use and occupancy, rent, extra expense, additional living 
expense, and other “time element” policies which specifically assumes liability 
for prolongation of loss because of government restrictions on repair or rebuilding 
has been issued. It was announced first by the Southeastern Underwriters Associ- 
ation, then by the Cook County Inspection Bureau, and later put in force in New 
York. It is being filed in the middle western states and is expected to be accorded 
nationwide acceptance shortly. 


* Contrary to the expectation of some observers, the new “priorities assumption 
clause” may be added without charge to policies written at the old rates before 
the new rules became effective—which was late in March in most states—as well 

--as ta'those written at the 100 per cent increase. 

It is assumed that this endorsement was issued to avoid possible non-con- 
currency for assureds who had use and occupancy or rent insurance under the old 
forms and rates and had purchased additional insurance at the 100 per cent 
increase. 














—The National Underwriter 6/24/43 
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UESTIONS pertaining to the 
effect of renegotiation of gov- 
ernment contracts upon use 

and occupancy underwriting and loss 
handling are causing wrinkles to ap- 
pear on the foreheads of insurance 
thinkers these days. Assureds, brokers 
and agents are puzzled about a num- 
ber of points, but the answers are still 
somewhat clouded. 

Among the questions posed are: In 
the event of renegotiation, with the 
assured being compelled to disgorge 
profits, is the policyholder entitled to 
return premium if he has been carry- 
ing U. & O. insurance in an amount 
greater than the renegotiated figure? 
In the event of a loss before a contract 
has been renegotiated—with indica- 
tions that renegotiation will take place 
—shall the adjustment be held open 
until the renegotiation has been com- 
- pleted, shall it be consummated with- 
out cognizance of possible renegotia- 
tion,.or shall an advance or loan be 
made to the assured with an under- 
standing that there will be a final ad- 
justment later on the basis of the re- 
negotiated figures? 

Renegotiations on the average, it is 
said, result in the government’s getting 
a rebate from 11 to 19 per cent. One 
factor that seems to have a bearing on 
the amount of the return is the ex- 
penses of the contractor. If the ex- 
penses are considerably higher than 
the average for comparable work, the 
government is likely to reduce the per- 
centage of profit allowed. 
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Effect of Renegotiation on U. & O. Coverage 


The feeling is quite general that an 
assured should not be permitted to set- 
tle with an insurance company on one 
basis and with the government on a 
lower figure. In other words, the 
measure of a U. & O. loss should be the 
renegotiated amount. As a practical 
matter, it is assumed that most as- 
sureds will be willing to permit the 
loss to be held open until renegotia- 
tion has taken place. 

With insurers leaning toward the 
policy of basing adjustment on the re- 
negotiated price, there is a demand 
arising from assureds for premium 
payments on the same basis. Some 
underwriters seem inclined to agree on 
this point and are willing to make a 
return premium for the excess. amount 
of insurance that was carried. Others, 
however, feel that the insurance com- 
panies should go no further than re- 
ducing the amount of insurance after 
the renegotiation has been completed, 
without making any retroactive adjust- 
ment in the premium. Those who take 
that position, however, are likely to 
base it on the possibility that the com- 
pany would be liable for the paper 
profit which existed before the govern- 
ment pruners got busy. 

A collateral question is whether, in 
the event of a loss occurring prior to 
renegotiation, an assured would be 
penalized under the contribution form 
if his insurance were short on the basis 
of paper profits but adequate on the 
basis of a later renegotiated figure. 
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One procedure that is recommended adjusted on that basis, and the ques- 
in some quarters is to advise the as- tion of contribution would be resolved 
sured to carry U. & O. insurance based by the renegotiated figure. 
on what he expects the renegotiated National Underwriter, July 15, 1943, 


figure to be. Then a loss would be p. 1:1. 


Decision Shows Need of Clear Policy Definitions 


wit buy liability insurance on cars used for commercial delivery, when it can 
be had without charge? The reason for this question is the decision of the 
United ‘States Circuit Court of Appeals in Commercial Standard Insurance Com- 
pany vs. Blankenship, 134 Federal (2d.) 784, in which a liability policy on a car 
which was to be used for business and pleasure, and which excepted any com- 
mercial delivery, was held to cover liability resulting from a collision when the 
insured’s automobile was used for a commercial purpose by a laundry and dry- 
cleaning partnership formed by the insured and another and operated by the other 
partner while the insured remained in the occupation described in the policy. 

The occupation of the insured as set forth in Item 1 of the policy was “clerk.” 
In Item 5 the words “pleasure and business” were typed in the blank space follow- 
ing the printed words: “The purposes for which the automobile is to be used are.” 
Underneath this blank space was the instruction “(insert ‘pleasure and business’ 
or ‘commercial’).”. This was immediately followed by two printed definitions 
as follows: “(a) The term ‘pleasure and business’ is defined as personal, pleasure, 
family and business use, excluding any commercial delivery. (b) The term ‘com- 
mercial’ is defined as the transportation or delivery of goods, merchandise or other 
material and uses incidental thereto in direct connection with the named insured’s 
business occupation as expressed in Item 1.” Although retaining her position as 
clerk at all times during the term of the policy, the insured became a partner 
in a laundry and dry-cleaning business and permitted the car to be used for 
partnership purposes. While it was being so used, it struck and injured the 
claimant. 

On appeal from the judgment holding the insurer liable under its policy, 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals held that, in view of the provision 
of the policy defining “commercial” as the transportation or delivery of goods 
“in direct connection with the named insured’s business occupation as expressed 
in Item 1,” the only commercial use excluded by the terms of the policy was 
that in connection with the business occupation of the insured as a clerk. 

It is to be hoped that the definitions of the terms “pleasure and business” 
and “commercial” as contained in the form now generally in use will minimize 
future applications of this decision as a precedent. 

—The Weekly Underwriter 7/24/43 


Trend in Workmen’s Compensation 


A NUMBER of the state legislatures have liberalized workmen’s compensation 
benefits, and most of the industrial states probably will amend their statutes 
to provide more generous payments before the war is over. At least half the 
legislatures meeting this year have enacted or are considering bills to adjust upward 
the percentage of salary base on which workmen’s compensation is paid, to in- 
crease minimum and maximum weekly benefit limits or remove limits altogether, 
or to increase allotments for medical care. 


Example of one of the more liberal plans is the new Indiana law, which has 
increased maximum weekly benefits from $16.50 to $18.50, total maximum benefits 
from $5,000 to $5,500, and burial allowance from $150 to $165. Employers must 
provide artificial members for legs or arms lost at work, pay transportation for 
employees sent to another city for medical examination, and even their salaries if 
they are working when the examination is ordered. 

—Business Week 4/3/43 
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Briefer Book Notes 





THE TRAGEDY OF EUROPEAN LABOR. By Adolf Sturmthal. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1943. 389 pages. $3.50. The author’s thesis is that European labor 
failed to stem the tide of fascism because it hesitated to accept real political responsibility, 
In support of his argument, he traces European labor history from 1918 to the outbreak of 
the present war; and his conclusion is that if old-fashioned American labor leaders continue 
to oppose action in what they regard as the “political field,” American labor pressure-group 
policies will “continue to impede the smooth functioning of the democratic machinery” and, 


at the close of the war, European labor groups “will be compelled to rely the more heavily on 
Russian support.” 


COST BEHAVIOR AND PRICE POLICY. National Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York, 1943. 353 pages. $3.00. First report of the Committee on Price Determination 
established by the Conference on Price Research, which was organized in 1935 by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research and other institutions to stimulate and coordinate 
research in costs, prices and related topics. The present volume, which is focused upon 
the behavior of costs in the individual enterprise, surveys the attempts already made to 


apply methods of empirical research to problems in this field and explores the possibilities 
for further research. 


A COLLECTION OF ARTICLES ON WAGE INCENTIVES. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Inc., New York, 1943. 61 pages. $1.00. Twenty-eight articles reprinted from Factory 
Management and Maintenance, covering such topics as “Measured Day Work,” “Setting Time 
Standards When Machine Time Varies,” “How Group Bonus Works,” “Bonus for Mainte- 
nance Supervisors,” “Lubrication on Incentive.” A number describe specific plans which 
have been successfully used to cut costs while increasing earnings. 


THE HANDBOOK OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Edited by John Cameron Aspley 
and Eugene Whitmore. The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 1943. 1,056 pages. $10.00. 
A reference book which covers practically every phase of personnel work from employment 
methods to settling labor disputes. Case histories are cited throughout the text. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Outline of Federal Income and Excess Insurance Surveys—Business and Personal: 
Profits Taxes on Corporations. By A Guide for Selling and Making Manu- 
Maurice Austin. Thesis Publishing Com- facturing, Mercantile and Personal Risk 
pany, New York, 1943. 136 pages. $2.00. Insurance Surveys. By Ralph E. Morrow. 

Planning and Organizing a Morale Pro- The Rough Notes Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
gram. Policyholders Service Bureau, Ind., 1943. 223 pages. $2.50. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Shop Mathematics: With Basic and Func- 
New York, 1943. 18 pages. Gratis. tional Applications. By Arthur A. Dick. 

Joint Labor-Management War Production The Ronald Press Company, New York, 
Committees. Industrial Relations Depart- 1943. 230 pages. $2.40. 
ment, National Association of Manufac- Methods of Stimulating and Maintaining 
turers, New York, 1943. 24 pages. Gratis. Employee Morale. Policyholders Service 

Wanted Wemen ta War Tedenry: The Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
Complete Guide to a War Factory Job. p enter tesigt ae ete pose 

? ublic Speaking for Everybody. By Charles 
rd eg seg og 8 Fe SW, Mens, ‘The: Wecld Pabdidsing Cone: 
ompany, Inc., ew York, 1943. 215 : 2 ree 

i pany, New York, 1943. Revised edition. 
pages. $2.90. 194 pages. 49 cents. 

Enlisting Employees in Waste Reduction. The Heron Estimating Table for Lathe 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropoli- Work. Raymond Heron, 91-18 183 Street, 
tan Life Insurance Company, New York, Jamaica 3, New York, 1943. 6 pages. 
1943. 35 pages. Gratis. $1.00. 
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